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Hello, boys and girls! How are you and 


all your folks? I hope they are better than 
mine. Peterkin and Petunia are sick in bed. 
I guess they have the squeasles—at least, that’s 
what Dr. C. Trout said. 

It started on Monday morning. Peterkin 
said he didn’t feel good. Now I thought that 
was just a scheme to get to stay home from 
school and play in the snow, so I said, ‘““Too 
bad. We are going to have sizzled sardines 
and clam syrup for breakfast.” 

Petunia jumped out of bed quick at that. 
But Peterkin just groaned and looked the 
other way. That worried me, so I took his 
temperature and called Dr. Trout. 

“Mmm!” the Doctor said when I told him. 
“Mmm-hmm! I’ve been expecting it. ‘There’s 
a squeasles epidemic among the fish and 
fowl. Have Petunia stay at home, too, and I’ll 
stop around as soon as I can. Keep them in 
bed covered with snow. And don’t let them 
eat anything but seaweed jelly.” 

Well, that made trouble right away. Pe- 
tunia cried for the sizzled sardines, until I 
gave her one to keep her quiet. Then she 
slapped Peterkin because he wouldn’t help 
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her get another the same way. I finally locked 
her in the bathroom. 

At last, Dr. C. Trout came. He looked in 
their mouths and under their fins. He tapped 
on their chests and he punched their stom- 
achs. Then he nodded his head, and smiled. 

“A fine case!” he said. “A fine case of 
squeasles Peterkin has. Petunia is getting it, 
too. She’ll be good and sick tomorrow. Keep 
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them quiet. No excitement. Give them a 
spoonful of this medicine every hour. Light 
food. No fish. Stay in bed. And remember— 
QUIET!” So I darkened the room and went 
out on tiptoe. 

Before I got to the bottom of the stairs, 
Peterkin called that he wanted a drink of 
water. Then Petunia criéd because it was too 
dark, and she was scared. I raised the shades 
a couple of inches. Peterkin said he couldn't 
sleep and his head ached and wouldn’t I tell 
a story? They both promised to try to go to 

sleep after the story, so I told them one. 
Then I went out and shut the door. 

In the kitchen I started a 
fresh batch of seaweed jelly 
and it was just coming to a 
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boil when there was a thump above, then a 
squeal and I knew Petunia had fallen out of 
bed. I rushed upstairs to quiet her. When I 
got back, the jelly had boiled over, the 
kitchen was a mess, and I had no more sea- 
weed! 

I telephoned my neighbor, Mrs. Crocodile, 
told her my troubles, and asked whether she 
could come and sit with the penglets while I 
went to the grocery for more seaweed. 

She said, “Of course, I'll come. The poor 
little orphans! What they need is a woman’s 
hand.” So she came right over. 

“They're sick and cross,” I said, “and very 
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restless. 1 hope they won’t be too much trou- 
ble.” Peterkin was calling for another drink 
of water. 

Mrs. Crocodile smiled. ‘““No trouble at all,” 
she said. “‘I’ll fix them. You take a good walk 
and get some fresh air. Don’t hurry.” 

So off I went. 

When I came back, all was quiet and Mrs. 
Crocodile was sitting in a rocking chair on 
the front porch, rocking gently. I opened the 
door and heard no sounds from above. 

“Quiet as lambs,” said Mrs. Crocodile. “All 
they needed was a woman’s hand, and I gave 
it to them where they needed it!” 


Story of the Cover 


March winds are blowing, 
Now balmy, now chilly, 
A-shivering crocus 

And daffy-down dilly, 
A-snapping the washing 
That hangs on the line, 
Toppling both paint cans 
And rich turpentine. 

Out in the yard there is 
Laughter and jesting 
And sputter-and-squawking 
Where robins are nesting, 
Weaving in strings 

With many a peep, 


Right over the heads 

Of the boys in the jeep. 

With a wheelbarrow heaped up 
With tools and equipment 
The gardeners are setting out 
Their hothouse shipment, 
Scanning the skies for 

A threat of late frost, 

In which all their labors 
Might sadly be lost. 

Just lean out this way 

And you’re certain to hear 
Sure sounds of approach 

Of the spring of the year. 


Coming Next Month 


Charlie Hopkins was known to his school- 
mates as THE Boy Wuo Coup Nort 
WHISTLE, and there was a big program com- 
ing up in assembly with a chorus of whistlers. 
Charlie’s solution of his problem is a side- 
splitting one, in Eleanor Clymer’s story . . . 
EGGs For EASTER is a story set in the days when 
Grandma was a girl... Another nature article 
by Wilfrid Bronson describes animals’ SMILEs 
AND LAUGHTER . . 
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. George Garret was de- 


termined to become MARBLE CHAMP in the 
spring tournament... Edgar Wyatt’s tale of 
Kir Carson’s Navajo TRAIL is a wild-west 
thriller you won’t want to miss... F. J. Jupo 
advises you to HoLp ON To Your HatT!... 
Elves and fairy-folk, fresh as April rain, are 
the subjects of Hipp—EN TREAsURE by May 
Justus and CONVERSATION WiTH AN APRIL 
Foot by Rowena Bennett, with illustrations 
by Patricia Villemain. 
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SPRING FROG 


by DONALD GREGORY DIMICK 


There once lived a frog 
In a dankish bog 
By the side of a turgid brook; 
An experimental kind of frog, 
Who wanted to learn to cook. 
He read books in praise of mayonnaise 
And volumes on horseradish. 
He learned the mistakes 
of cooking steaks 


And still felt rather saddish. 


He not only felt sad, but really felt bad; 
He was sure each book was a liar. 

Not one gave instruction 

On meal construction, 

For none said he needed a fire! 

He put beans in a can and steak in a pan 
And still they wouldn’t cook. 

He might never have learned if a book 
 hadn’t burned; 

So now he cooks with a book. 
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By KATHARINE GIBSON 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


PART ONE 
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OMORROW IS THURSDAY,” said Mrs. 

Hobbs as she got off the bus at 
Oleander Avenue. Tonight would be 
just as usual, but tomorrow would be 
Thursday. The thought helped her 
walk the long, hot block to her third- 
floor room. Tomorrow would be Thurs- 
day and Tony, the organ-grinder, would 
bring his monkey, Rigo, to see her. 

Since the first traveling side show she 
had seen at the age of nine, Mrs. Hobbs 
had always wanted to know a monkey. 
When she and Rigo first met, it was 
clear that he looked upon her simply 
as a business acquaintance. He had 
bowed, taken off his cap, accepted his 
penny, rolled over, played dead, then 
climbed again to his place on the hand 
organ. He would not let anyone come 
near except his master, Tony. 

Then Mrs. Hobbs started to bring 
him tidbits. She never missed a week. 
Wisely, she let Tony give her offering 
to Rigo at first. She made no noticeable 
effort to win him. But one day when he 
saw her coming with the usual neat 
package in her hand, he had leaned 
forward, chittering softly between his 
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doll-like teeth, and had reached out to 
Mrs. Hobbs. 

“Rigo, he gettin’ to know you,” ‘Tony 
had smiled encouragingly. Soon Rigo 
was holding to her finger with his al- 
ways cold, clinging little hand. He was 
glad to be petted and would whistle for 
her. Mrs. Hobbs remembered very clear- 
ly the afternoon when, all of his own 
accord, Rigo had come to her; cool it 
was, with rain in the air. Rigo had taken 
a bit of fig and a bite of hard-boiled egg. 
When he had finished, he sat for a mo- 
ment, watching with his quick-moving 
eyes. Then, in an instant, he was perch- 
ing on her arm with his tail curled 
around her wrist. 

“Rigo, he never do that before. He 
choose you, Mis’ Hobbs.” Tony threw 
back his head and laughed his warm, 
musical laugh. ““He choose you for his 
besta friend. Hey, Rigo, hey!”’ 

Certain it was that Rigo had chosen 
her. After that he waited, as eager for 
their weekly meeting as Mrs. Hobbs. 


“Today is Thursday,” Tony nodded 
to Rigo. ‘You know, eh Rigo, old boy?” 
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Rigo was perched on Tony’s arm, 
looking out of the streetcar window, as 
if watching for the place where they 
would get off. On Thursdays, they al- 
ways left the center of town early, to get 
to Forty-ninth and Oleander by five 
o'clock. It was not a good place to pick 
up pennies, but it was the place where 
they had first met Mrs. Hobbs and the 
place where they always met her now. 

“Maybe, Rigo, your friend bring you 
grapes or a fig. Never forget you; never 
forget Rigo, old boy,” Tony said. Then 
he sighed, ‘‘Now we got fine news, big 
news. But I no think your friend like. 
I hate to tell her.” 

Later, Tony looked at the children 
who stood about him. He shifted the 
weight of the hand organ, shaking his 
head as they begged for one more tune. 


“She late tonight, Mis’ Hobbs, she 
late,” he said. 

“Mrs. Hobbs went to take care of 
some children way out on the Heights. 
She’s probably late because the street- 
cars are always so crowded, and every- 
thing.” This information was offered by 
a little girl of about ten, standing to- 
ward the back of the circle. ‘Mrs. Hobbs 
lives in our house. She’s got a room 
there.” It was something to make one 
important, having a lady roomer for 
whom Tony and Rigo were waiting. 









The children begged for just one more tune. 








“Come on, Tony, 
play us another tune 
and make Rigo dance 
for us again.” 

“I play and play. 
But Rigo, he know 
his business too well. 
He won’t dance un- 
less he gets pennies.” 

The children were 
sadly silent, knowing 
Tony had played for 
them a lot, even after 
their pennies gave 
out. Now he began 
grinding out “Sweet 
Rosie O'Grady” and the children began 
to skip and dance. 

Suddenly, Tony stopped. “Here come 
Mis’ Hobbs. No more music. Must talk 
with Mis’ Hobbs.” 

Even when he was saying “no” to 
their eager demands, even when he 
shook the children off as they clambered 
about him like puppies, Tony never 
spoke in a harsh voice. 

“No more’a, no more’a, cellar door’a 
rain’a pour’a,” the children chanted, as 
they hopped away. 

Tony waited. When Mrs. Hobbs was 
quite near, she put her hand in her 
string mesh bag and pulled out a small 
brown paper sack. 

“See, Rigo. See, boy, what I brought 
you.” Carefully, she unwrapped it. 

At the sight of Mrs. Hobbs, Rigo 
leaned forward, and when the warm, 
sweet odor of the banana reached his 
nostrils, he began to chitter, at first 
softly, and then wildly, gesturing with 
his thin, eager little hands. He took the 
banana and deftly peeled it. Then he 
sat back, with eyes half-closed to enjoy 
every mouthful. 
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“See how he like,” Tony smiled, a 
slow, wide smile. ‘““He sick for banana, 
but now he well. Like Tony and his dish 
of the spaghetti.” 

Tony looked at Mrs. Hobbs with 
a long friendly gaze, tinged with 
anxiety. She was very small, a little bent. 
Her old black hat shaded her lined face 
and her straight grey hair. Her brown 
eyes looked out with undimmed bright- 
ness. 

‘How are you this afternoon, Tony?” 
asked Mrs. Hobbs. 

“Fine, fine, Mis’ Hobbs. And you 
lookin’ younger every day. Sweet six- 
teen.” 

Mrs. Hobbs’s bright eyes grew softer. 
A shadow of wistfulness passed over 
them, but she answered with a gay, half- 
timid smile, ‘Sour sixties, more like it.” 

“Got news for you, Mis’ Hobbs. Big 
news.’ Tony spoke quickly. He wanted 
to get it over. 

Mrs. Hobbs’s heart fluttered a little. 
Something had changed. And in her life 
Mrs. Hobbs had no reason to expect 
that any change would be for the better. 

‘““What news, Tony?” she said bravely. 
“I hope it’s something good for you and 
Rigo.” 

“The best, Mis’ Hobbs, the best.” 

“You and Rigo are going away?” Mrs. 
Hobbs had found that it was always 
easier to think of the worst at once. 
Then, if it turned out not to be so bad, 
one had a pleasant surprise. 

“Not right now, Mis’ Hobbs. We no 
go right now. But Rigo and me don't 
come no more on Thursday.” Tony 
spoke sadly. 

Mrs. Hobb’s heart sank lower and 
lower. She could not seem to face the 
week without Rigo, whom she now felt 
to be partly her own. She had had no 
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family of her own for so long. She would 
miss Tony, too. She had never known 
anyone who could be friendly so easily 
and laugh like Tony. 

“What are you going to do, you and 
Rigo?” 

“We goin’ to go with the circus.” 

“The circus? Why, you'll be leaving 
right away.” Dismay was in Mrs. 


Hobbs’s voice. Then she added politely, 


“I hope it’s what you want.” 

“Rigo and me no like to leave good 
friend. But nothing better, Mis’ Hobbs, 
for me and Rigo. Lotta people come to 
circus. Nothing better than the circus.” 

The circus grounds were a long dis- 
tance from Oleander Avenue, down the 
lake shore. Tony and Rigo might almost 
as well be going to another city. 

‘How long will the circus stay here?” 
Mrs. Hobbs asked anxiously. 

“Month, maybe more.” 

Together Mrs. Hobbs and ‘Tony 
walked down the street and to a side 








entrance of the house where Mrs. Hobbs 
had a room. 

Here she sat on the sagging steps. Tony 
rested his organ beside her, and leaned 
upon it. Rigo, still in a banana dream, 
sat contentedly in her lap, giving now 
and then a high, shrill whistle. 

‘“Makes me think of hot butter, that 
sound,” said Mrs. Hobbs. 

Until this afternoon, Mrs. Hobbs’s 
meetings with Tony and Rigo had been 
very brief, a few minutes on the corner. 
But this was different. She had never be- 
fore really had the chance to hold Rigo. 
Now the monkey was sitting in her lap. 
Beneath her quiet hands, his small body 
lost its tenseness. Mrs. Hobbs could see 
how, almost muscle by muscle, the little 
animal let go and rested under her 
touch. Even after he had closed his eyes 
and was sound asleep, she continued to 
stroke him. She could count each notch 
in his spinal column—he was that thin. 

“It’s because he wears himself out 
each day, just being a monkey so hard,” 
Mrs. Hobbs spoke softly. 

Moment by moment, Mrs. Hobbs 
began to brace herself. Quite suddenly 
she found that her mind was made up. 
It was time to say good-by to Rigo. 
Gently, she held out the sleeping 
monkey to Tony, who curled him into 
the wide, comfortable crook of his arm. 
Wearily, Mrs. Hobbs rose. 

‘You come to circus and see Rigo and 
me, Mis’ Hobbs. Good show.” 

“Yes, yes, Tony, I'll try.’”” Mrs. Hobbs 
did not stay to watch Tony as he went, 
bending under the hand organ as if it 
had suddenly doubled its weight. 

Mrs. Hobbs climbed the stairs to her 
room. She had often been tired, but 
never, she thought, had there been so 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“I smell a party! Now whose can it be?” 
Sniffe Wille,Tim hungry T'll climb up and see / 





‘Sood! For a doll and two motheaten. bear's- 


But let a mouse starve to death-nobody cares! 











Poor Willie- before he tahes even a bite, 








Theres anoise at the door'g he dashes fromsight. 
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BILLY’S COUSIN ALMA 





By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


One evening, right in the middle of 
dinner, the phone rang, and Billy Kid- 
well’s mother went to answer it. When 
she finally came back, Billy’s father said, 
‘Now your dinner’s all cold. Who on 
earth was that?”’ 

“Cousin Alma,” said Billy’s mother. 
“She’s all upset because Lizzie Hicks got 
a telegram this morning that her sister’s 
sick and needs her, so she took the next 
train. And Cousin Alma doesn’t know 
when she'll be back.” 

“Your Cousin Alma needs a hired girl 
about as much as she needs three legs,” 
observed Mr. Kidwell. “Couple of old 
maids fussing around one little house. 
Shouldn’t think it would matter much 
if Lizzie Hicks never came back.” 

“But you know Cousin Alma,” said 
Mrs. Kidwell, ‘scared to death to spend 
the night in the house alone—always has 
been. She wanted me to come right over 
and stay till Lizzie gets back.” 

Mr. Kidwell snorted. “Let her stay by 
herself for once,” he said. 
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“Oh, she won’t have to,” said Billy’s 
mother, calmly. “I told her Billy would 
be glad to come over and spend the 
night.” 

Billy almost choked on a mouthful of 
pie. “Who, me?” he spluttered. “But 
look, Fats Martin is coming over right 
after dinner to do homework, and then 
he’s going to spend the night with me. 
You promised.” 

“Oh, dear, that’s right. Well, Fats 
can spend the night with you at Cousin 
Alma’s house. She won’t mind.” 

“And neither will Fats,” said Mr. Kid- 
well, “if you tell him the kind of break- 
fast that Cousin Alma always sets out; 
country sausage, wheat cakes, real maple 
syrup. How she stays as thin as a rail is 
a mystery to me.” 

After dinner Billy threw his books and 
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his pajamas into his bicycle basket, and 
went over to explain to Fats that he had 
to stay with Cousin Alma. 

“O.K.” said Fats. “I’ve had so much 
practice baby-sitting, right at home, I 
could do it on my head.” 

“Well,” said Billy, uncomfortably, 
“Cousin Alma’s not exactly a baby.” 

“Oh, just leave her to me,” said Fats, 
confidently. “Any age, I can handle ’em 
all. Tell you which are the worst, 
though, the ones about three or four. 
Boy, the things they can think up to do, 
you wouldn’t believe it.” 

“But look,” said Billy, “Cousin Alma 
is really my mother’s cousin. We all just 
call her Cousin Alma. And I guess she’s 
about forty, anyway.” 

“Forty?” yelped Fats. “Forty, and she 
has to have somebody come and stay 
with her? Say, what’s the matter with 
your Cousin Alma, anyway?” 

“Nothing’s the matter with her,” said 
Billy indignantly. “At least, in the day- 








time. It just makes her nervous to stay 
by herself at night, that’s all.” 

“Well, this is a new kind of baby- 
sitting to me. What are we supposed to 
do?” 

“Nothing. Just sleep in the spare 
room. Lizzie Hicks, the hired girl, is 
usually there, and I heard Cousin Alma 
say she sleeps like a log. But she doesn’t 
care, just so long as there’s somebody in 
the house.” 

‘Just tell me one thing,” demanded 
Fats. ““What’s she so scared of?” 

“How should I know!” said Billy. 
“She’s just naturally scary.” 

It was dark by the time they got to 
Cousin Alma’s house, and when they got 
off their bikes they discovered that the 
Martins’ dog, Toby, had been following 
them all the time. 

“You go on home,” ordered Fats 
sternly, but Toby just scratched one ear 
and pretended not to hear. 

“Aw, let him stay,” said Billy, and 
rang the door bell. 

After a minute a voice called out, 
“Who's there?” 

“Me!” shouted Billy. “Billy.” 

There was a lot of rattling with the 
lock, and then the door opened, just 
wide enough for them to squeeze 
through. Cousin Alma almost caught 
Toby’s tail in the door, she shut it so 
fast behind them. Then she smiled and 
said, ‘““Why, Billy, you brought a friend. 
How nice.” She shook hands with Fats, 
and patted Toby on the head. Then she 
showed them where the dining room 
table was all fixed up for studying, with 
a pitcher of apple cider and a plate of 
fresh doughnuts. 

“Say, she looks all right,” whispered 
Fats, as soon as Cousin Alma had gone 
to make up the extra bed. 
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“She is all right,” said Billy, opening 
his spelling book. “Diphtheria.” 

“Golly, is that what ails her?” asked 
Fats in alarm. 

“Listen, forget about Cousin Alma. 
We got a spelling test tomorrow and 
that’s the first word on the list. Diph- 
theria. Spell it.” 

After a while Cousin Alma came in 
and tried all the doors and windows. 





something awful scary must have hap- 
pened to her sometime when she was 
alone—like maybe lightning struck the 
house, or burglars, or something.” 

“Nope.” Billy yawned. ‘“Nothing ever 
happened to Cousin Alma, scary or not. 
Say, I’m sleepy.” 

Fats shoved the last doughnut into his 
mouth and took Toby out into the 
kitchen. ‘““Whew, look at that back 





“We got a spelling test tomorrow.” 


“Aren't you boys finished yet?” she 
asked. 

“No, ma’am, not quite,” said Fats 
politely, looking at the two doughnuts 
still left on the plate. 

“Don’t study too late,” said Cousin 
Alma. “You want to get up in time to 
eat a good breakfast before you get off 
for school. The dog can sleep in the 
kitchen. Good night.” She went upstairs 
to bed. 

“Say, I like your Cousin Alma,” said 
Fats. “Wish I could figure out what she’s 
so scared of.” He looked over his shoul- 
der uneasily at the windows. “‘Say, I bet 
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door!’’ he exclaimed. “One Yale lock, 
two brass bolts, and a chain. Wonder 
what’s on the front door.’’ He went and 
looked. 

“Only one lock, but it’s a lulu. Look, 
it takes two keys to open it. And a peek- 
hole, so you can look out before you 
open the door—’ 

Billy was already in bed, in the spare 
room off the parlor. “Hey, quit fooling 
with that door, and come on to bed,” he 
called. 

Fats sat down on his bed, and took off 
one shoe. “Gee, I wonder if I got the 
front door all locked up again,” he said 
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anxiously, and went off to try it. “Yes,” 
he reported. ‘Tight as a drum.” He took 
off the other shoe. “You know what—I 
think I better take another look at the 
back door. Just to make sure.” 

“Oh, for gosh sakes,” mumbled Billy 
sleepily. “You're worse than Cousin 
Alma. Of course it’s all right. Why 
wouldn’t it be?” 

Just the same, Fats tiptoed out and 
tried it. Toby thumped his tail and 
went back to sleep. Fats leaned ‘over 
Billy and shook him. 

“Everything’s O.K.,” he whispered. 
“Say, it’s awful quiet, isn’t it? Do you 
suppose it would be all right to leave 
the light on?” 

Billy groaned. “Do me a favor, will 
you? Just shut up and turn out the light 
and go to bed.” 

Fats turned out the light, and climbed 
creakingly into bed. The last thing Billy 
heard before he went to sleep was Fats 
saying in a loud brave voice in the dark- 
ness, “With all those 
locks on the doors, 
what could happen? 
Why, the back door 
at my house hasn’t 
even been locked in 
weeks because it’s 
all busted, and my 
mother keeps saying 
my father had better 
do something about 
fixing it soon...” 


Somebody was try- 
ing to pull the covers 
off Billy, and he was 
hanging hard to 
them and muttering, 
“Lemme ‘lone. Lem- 
me ‘lone—”’ 








“What'll we do? 


“Billy, listen. Hey, Billy, listen—”’ it was 
Fats’ voice in his ear. ‘“Somebody’s try- 
ing to get in the front door. Listen—” 

“Aw, you're dreaming,” said Billy. 
“Go back to sleep.” But he sat up and 
listened. Fats was right. There was a 
muffled clicking noise right outside the 
front door. It stopped for a minute and 
then started again. 

“What’ll we do?” asked Fats, in a 
shaky whisper. “What’ll we do? Call 
the police? Wake your Cousin Alma?” 

Billy put his feet cautiously onto the 
floor. ‘“No, I know what. Let’s let Toby 
out of the kitchen. He'll scare them 
away, whoever they are.’ He tiptoed 
through the dark parlor with his hand 
stretched out in front of him. 

“Wait, I’m coming too,” Fats hurried 
after him in the dark, and brushed 
against a lamp, which jingled. 

“Ssh,” hissed Billy over his shoulder, 
and walked, bang, into the dining room 
table. One of the cider glasses clicked 
over and began to roll noisily toward 
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Call the police?” 


the edge of the table. Billy groped for it 
and missed, and it hit the floor and 
broke. At that moment, Fats grabbed 
him by the shoulder and gasped. ‘““The 
door. Look. ‘The door—” 

In the pitch darkness, the front door 
_ showed a paler oblong, as it silently 
swung open. For just a moment a black 
figure showed in the doorway, a figure 
that seemed to be carrying something. 
Then the oblong narrowed to nothing as 
the door closed with a soft click. What- 
ever it was, it was inside the house. 

Billy’s reaching hands found the 
kitchen door and pushed. Beside him, 
Fats implored in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘Sic 
‘im, Toby! Sic ’im!” 

Toby shot past them. 

There was a thud and a gasp near the 
front door, and Toby growled. Suddenly 
a horrid unearthly noise filled the whole 
house. It was a sort of guttural moan 
that started on a low note and rose to an 
ear-splitting screech, and then dropped 
to a deep rumble. Billy could feel the 
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hair rise along the back of his neck. 
Toby barked once, and then began 
to yelp pitifully. 

‘Here, Toby,” called Fats, and started 
forward. There was a thump and two 
gasps as he ran smack into somebody in 
the dark. “I’ve got ’im,” he called. “I’ve 
gmpff—” His voice broke off. ‘Toby was 
still yelping. Billy was feeling franti- 
cally along the wall for the light switch. 

A light clicked on behind him, and 
he whirled around to see Cousin Alma 
standing at the foot of the stairs. She 
swished past Billy and turned on the 
parlor lights. All the different noises 
stopped at once. 

Billy was blinded by the sudden glare 
and it was a minute before he could see 
anything. Then he saw it all. Fats and 
Lizzie Hicks, very rumpled and indig- 
nant-looking, sitting side by side on the 
parlor floor and glaring at each other. 
Toby, over by the fireplace, staring up 
at the mantel. And on the mantel, with 
its blue eyes blazing 
in a dark face, sat a 
small, funny-looking 
cat. One of the two 
Chinese vases that be- 
longed on the mantel 
was in pieces on the 
floor. 

“Well,” said Billy’s 
Alma, in a 
voice that Billy had 
never heard before, 
“perhaps someone 
will explain to me 
just what is going 
on here.” 


Cousin 


She was wearing a 
blue wrapper, and 
her front hair was 
done up in curlers. 














Billy looked fearfully at Cousin 
Alma, expecting her to have hysterics or 
something at any moment. But no, she 
actually seemed to be enjoying herself. 

Before anyone could speak, she went 
on, “Lizzie Hicks, if you knew just how 
foolish you looked, down on that floor, 
you would get up, at once.” 

Lizzie stood up and straightened her 
hat, which was hanging over one eye. 
“Explain, indeed,” she said angrily. “I 
would be glad to hear some explaining 
myself, I must say. Here I let myself in 
just as quiet as quiet, not to disturb a 
soul, and nobody knows the trouble I 
went to, getting the last train back again, 
and worried all day about leaving you 
alone. And what with getting my poor 
sister off to the hospital for an oper- 
ation, and not a single soul there to take 
care of her cat, and me having to bring 
it along with me .. .” 

“Cat!”” interrupted Fats. “You mean 
that animal up there? Are you sure it’s 
a cat? Because I’ve heard plenty of cats, 
but I never heard one yet make a noise 
like that.” 

“Cat! Of course it’s a cat!’’ snapped 
Lizzie. ‘‘Siamese cats, they call them, and 
they cost a peck of money, and the 
trouble I had with that cat, getting it 
here, nobody in the world would be- 
lieve. And then to be set upon by a—a 
gang of ferocious dogs and wild hood- 
lums the very minute I set foot inside 
the door...” 

“Now, now, Lizzie,” said Cousin Alma 
soothingly. “You're all upset, and no 
wonder. It was all just a mistake, and 
what you need is a good rest. Will you 
boys take the dog outside, so Lizzie can 
get the cat down?” 

Billy and Fats took Toby outside. He 
made a few feeble lunges back toward 
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“Of course it’s a cat,’ snapped Lizzie. 


the cat, but he was only fooling. He was 
glad to get his scratched nose safely out- 
doors. When they came back in, Lizzie 
was saying gloomily, ‘““That’s the way it 
is. I'll just have to go back at the end 
of the week and take care of her when 
she gets home from the hospital. Dear 
knows how you'll get along without 
me—”’ 

“Oh, I expect I'll manage,” said 
Cousin Alma, patting Lizzie on the back. 
Lizzie sniffed, and lifted the cat down 
off the mantel and carried it away to 
her room for what was left of the night. 

Not that there was very much left of 
it. The east windows were already show- 
ing light. Cousin Alma looked around 
at the wreckage, and then she looked at 
Billy and Fats. 
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“Well, doggone,” mumbled Billy, as 
he squatted down and began to pick up 
pieces of vase. ‘“‘How were we supposed 
to know that Lizzie Hicks would come 
sneaking back in the middle of the night? 
She sure sounded like burglars to me. 
And naturally we didn’t want burglars 
scaring Cousin Alma.” 

“But she wasn’t scared,” complained 
- Fats indignantly. 

“No, I wasn’t scared,” said Cousin 
Alma with a pleased chuckle. “In fact 
I enjoyed every single minute of it!” 
She moved briskly around the room, 
tidying up and talking at the same time. 
‘I’m beginning to think it’s a very silly 
thing to lock yourself up and spend your 
time worrying for fear something might 
happen. Because when something un- 
expected does happen, you don’t have 
time to worry about it, do you? And 
the sight of Lizzie Hicks, with her hat 
down over one eye—poor Lizzie! But I 
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do believe that it’s going to be a real 
pleasure to get along without Lizzie, for 
a change.” 

Billy and Fats were staring at her 
with their mouths open. 

“Well, don’t just sit there,” said Cousin 
Alma. “Put the pieces in the waste- 
basket, and then you might as well get 
dressed. It’s too late to go back to bed. 
I'll go and start breakfast right now, and 
we can really have time to enjoy it.” 

Billy and Fats dropped the broken 
pieces one by one in the wastebasket. 
Fats yawned. “Oooh, I’m so sleepy I’m 
about dead. I hardly slept a wink all 
night. And you said all we had to do 
was sleep in the spare room. Oh, yeah!” 

A sizzling noise and a perfectly deli- 
cious smell began to come from the 
kitchen. 

“Well, anyway,” said Billy, finally, “I 
said we would have sausage and pancakes 
for breakfast, didn’t I? And we sure are!”’ 
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Here it is March again, boys and gals, so 
keep those jokes marching in to me, Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Hear about the cannibal prince who got 
home late one night? 

“Am I too late for dinner?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the king. “Everyone’s eaten. 


SMITH: My daughter’s gone south_on a 


cruise. 
‘ x 
Jones: Jamaica? x 
SMITH: No, she wanted to go, she said. 





“Mother,” asked Bobby, “‘is it true ail 
we were dust before we were born?” 

“Well, I guess so,” answered Mom. 

“And is it true that you’re dust after 
you're dead?” 

“I guess so,” said Mom again. 

“Then,” said Bobby, “there’s somebody 
either coming or going under my bed. 

—Ann Griswold 
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New Boy: I'm a little stiff from rowing. 
‘TEAM CapTAIN: I don’t care where you're 
from, Get out there and play second base. 
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By MARK HAGER 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


It was a little while before dawn. 
Father and I stepped out in the yard and 
looked up at the cold March stars. 

“Clear,” Father remarked, ‘“‘a good 
day to see the fight. 1 hope Acy Carter 
doesn’t back out.” 

And then we heard the bugle note 
from Acy Carter’s shotgun barrel. He 
blew the blast from the crest of the 
Wilson Ridge, which was the near cut 
from his house to ours. 

“Glad he’s getting here,” Father said, 
“so we can start before daylight.” 

But before he said more, we heard 
another sound, and this time the sound 
was thin and high and quivering—the 
scream of a mountain lion. It came 
from high on the ridges in the thin 
moonlight. 
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“Old Scratch!” Father said, almost in 
a whisper. “He’s answered Acy’s blast 
from the shotgun.” 

And while Father spoke, there came 
another sound from the top of the Wil- 
son Ridge. The sound was coarse, deep, 
and full, and it echoed across the coun- 
tryside. It was Blitz, challenging Old 
Scratch. I shivered in the moonlight and 
wondered if Blitz would be equal to the 
fight. 

I knew that Blitz was no ordinary 
dog. Acy had gotten him to stand on the 
scales one day down at old Mr. Ponder’s 
store, and Blitz had tipped the scales at 
exactly 59 pounds. In color he was the 
pale, milky blue of moonlight on green 
leaves, and on the moonlit ridges under 
the trees Blitz moved with the softness 
and agility of a shadow. 

Yet, when no battle brewed, Blitz 
was gentle. He was the pride and the 
glory of the neighborhood -children. 
He'd go to school and lie in the big pile 
of leaves at the upper side of the steps, 
and let the children ride on his back. 

All of which is one reason the neigh- 
bors had, for a whole year now, per- 
suaded Acy Carter never to let Blitz 
fight Old Scratch. 

The women and the children said 
Blitz was too gentle. But I knew better. 
I’d seen Blitz when danger threatened 
from the dark shadows of the woods. I 
knew how his eyes turned red, and his 
hair would rise like wheat stubble 
along his backbone, and his muscles 
would swell. And if he growled, his 
sharp, pointed teeth showed white like 
hot steel. 

But still, I wasn’t sure, for Old 
Scratch was no ordinary catamount. The 
womenfolks could tell you the most 
about him, for no hunter, armed with 
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a gun, had ever gotten close enough even 
to get a good look at him. 

But the women got to see him. It 
would be when the menfolks had taken 
the guns and gone to the hills to hunt, 
that Old Scratch would come down 
around the houses. 

I recollect the day Father had been 
hunting. He came in about the time 
we children got home from school. As 
he laid his rifle back in the rack over the 
door, my mother said, “Hereafter, I 
wish you'd leave the gun at home.” 

Father looked startled. ‘“Why?’’ 

“I intend to learn to shoot it.” 

‘“What you aimin’ to shoot?” he asked. 

“Why, Old Scratch,” she said. “He 
came again today. I heard the guinea 
hen scream, but I couldn’t do a thing. 
When I looked out, Old Scratch had 
one of my geese by the neck. He didn’t 
bother to kill it. It flopped and flogged, 
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but he carried it off just the same. And, 
do you know, that beast had the brass 
to stop by the gate and look at me!” 

Father said, “Did you get a good look 
at hime” 

“His eyes are green,” Mother said, 
“like two green, glassy marbles. He’s 
got a white spot on his breast and, if I 
can learn to shoot that rifle, I intend to 
send a bullet through that white spot.” 

And Will Perdue would make you 
shiver when he’d tell of the time Old 
Scratch ventured to his house when Mrs. 
Perdue and the children were alone there. 
This time he had a whole pack of young 


















wild cats with him, and one half-way 
in size between the kittens and Old 
Scratch. Mrs. Perdue, in her excitement, 
grabbed the shotgun and fired, but she 
never could find any sign of where she 
hit, and she reckoned afterward, she 
may have just fired in the air. Anyhow, 
that aroused Will Perdue’s coon dog, a 
big, vicious bluetick named Drive, and 
he came from the chimney corner. The 
blast of the gun, the dog, and the noisy 
guinea hens, put the pack of catamounts 
to flight, and they all got away except 
the middle-sized one, a female, which 
they guessed was the mother of the pack. 
Old Drive killed her, and made quite a 
name for himself. 

But what made you shiver was that 
the very next night, Will Perdue heard 
Old Drive give one pitiful squall from 
his bed in the chimney corner and, by 
the time Will got his gun and lit the 
lantern, he found only a bloody streak 
of hair. Old Scratch had sneaked up, 
surprised Old Drive, nailed him with 
a death hold, and taken his vengeance. 

This is why my mother came out 
when she heard Acy Carter’s bugle note 
from his gun barrel, and she stood in 
the yard and waited until he came in 
on the frosty grass of our yard, hold- 
ing Blitz. You could see Blitz’s breath 
on the cold March air in the moonlight. 
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“Don’t do it,”” my mother said to Acy 
Carter. “You know what Old Scratch 
did to Will Perdue’s dog, and he was a 
pretty vicious dog at that.” 

“Blitz will kill him,” Acy said. “Never 
you fear.” 

I admired Acy Carter’s faith in Blitz, 
but I don’t think Father shared it, for 
he remarked, “You don’t have to do 
this, Acy. After all, you know there’s 
never been a beast ever stood on four 
legs more vicious or dangerous.” 

Mother said, “He’s got the advantage, 
Acy. A dog only has teeth. Old Scratch 
has got long blue claws. I saw ’em!” 

Acy said, “And you all have never 
seen a dog such as Blitz. You never saw 
him crush coons’s heads. I have. You all 
never saw him fling a six-foot rattler for 
thirty yards. You...” 

Right there Acy was interrupted, for 
the catamount on the ridge was impa- 
tient for the fight. Again there came on 
the thin March air, from the pale moon- 
lit domain of Old Scratch, the scream 
of defiance. It came sharp, like a needle 
stabbing. 

Blitz went rigid, and I held the lan- 
tern and saw the stiff bristles rise on 
his back. I saw him plant his wide-set 
feet on the frozen ground. He was broad- 
shouldered, and wide between the eyes, 
his ankles crooked, and his dewclaws 
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low and sharp. His muscles swelled and 
quivered, and the great dog shivered. 
With all the vengeance a dog can put in 
his voice, he gave answer, and surged 
at the leash. 

Acy started to unleash the dog. 

“Don’t yet,” Father said. “It’s just 
breaking day. I want to see the fight. 
We'll lead him up the ridge.” 

Acy said, “But the catamount will go 
back to the cliffs when day breaks.” 

“No, he won't,” said Father. “Old 
Scratch knows as well as we do what’s 
up. He’s waiting.’’ Father stepped into 
the door and reached for his rifle. 

Acy said, “You don’t need it. I won’t 
let you shoot him. I only brought my 
shotgun to make him jump out of trees 
when Blitz makes him climb.” 

Father agreed, and we crossed our 
back field. ‘“‘From the top of the next 





rise,” Father said, ‘we should be within 
sight of him.” 

We climbed over a fence, ducked and 
twisted our way under and around the 
bamboos and the blackjacks. It opened 
up a little on the rise, and it was lighter. | 

Blitz squatted, shivered, and growled, 
and we looked. 

Not a hundred yards above us, in the 
wide open and on the half-submerged 
trunk of a log across an old sheep trail, 
sat the catamount, waiting. 

It was the first clear-cut view I’d ever 
had of him, and I could see the white 
spot on his breast, and the green eyes, 
of which my mother had spoken. 

‘Hadn't you better take a shot at him 
and save the dog?” Father said. 

Acy Carter said, “The first crack be- 
longs to Blitz.” 

Father said, ‘I reckon it’s too far any- 
how for a shotgun.” 

Acy Carter pulled the lug on the snap 
spring and unleashed the dog. He didn’t 
break loose in a run, barking and yelp- 
ing. Only an amateur would do that. 
Instead, he half crawled, digging in with 
his feet, ever ready for the spring. Now 
and then the old dog would look back 
with one eye over his shoulder, as if to 
receive a sign of assurance from Acy 
Carter. 

Low, but firmly, Acy would say, 
“Take him, Blitz. Kill him, old boy!” 

I shivered. My father shivered. As 
well as you could tell from the distance 
we were from the crouched beast, he 
never batted an eye, but waited in utter 
confidence. 

From the distant barnyards came the 
crow of roosters, and now and then on 
the thin frosty air came the coo of a 
dove, thin and frail as the song of a 
beetle’s wings. 
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Blitz crawled on. He came to the 
lower end of the log, but he knew he 
didn’t have the claws for logs, and slow- 
ly, working his feet, he crawled up by 
the side of the log, keeping some six 
feet away from it. Then we could detect 
the slightest motion of the catamount, 
fixing its feet for the spring. Blitz never 
looked back now. He never seemed to 
take his eyes from the green eyes of Old 
Scratch. 

Then came the spring. From what we 
could see, the catamount sprang first, 
but Blitz met him. The two beasts came 
together six feet from the earth. They 
did not lock. They seemed to hit and 
bounce from each other as if they were 
made of rubber, each seeming to land 
on his back. 

Carefully, slowly, the two beasts re- 
gained their feet, turned to face each 
other, and gazed for a moment. I won- 
dered about their feelings. I wondered 
why they hadn’t locked, but you could 
tell they were sparring, measuring, feel- 
ing out and, with the same cool deliber- 
ation, they squared off. 

Again they came together in the air. 
We moved quickly to get closer. Each 
time Old Scratch lunged, he only met 
Blitz’s strong paws, and each time it 
seemed as if Blitz would pin the beast 
under his strong forepaws. But Old 
Scratch, being just as wily, knew his 
danger, and eluded it, once and again. 

The third stroke we were close 
enough to see some pale hair fly from 
Blitz’s neck, but Old Scratch had to 
make a desperate effort to get from un- 
der the great dog’s paws. As he did, he 
let out the slightest scream of hurt, and 
I think the pointed teeth of old Blitz 
scraped through his fur. 

The fourth time they came down in 
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a bamboo patch and locked for a good 
ten seconds. 

“Blitz has pinned him,” Acy Carter 
said. But no sooner had he spoken the 
words than the catamount got his hind 
feet loose and sent Blitz over on his 
back. Old Scratch had never before 
tackled a dog that wouldn’t holler and 
wouldn’t quit and, when Blitz got up 
and crouched for the fifth spring, the 
great cat’s eyes turned glassy. He turned 
his head quickly to the right and to the 
left, and started up the hill by the side 
of the big log, but Blitz nailed him. This 
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time they rolled over the brink of the 
crest toward a ravine, and they were 
tumbling, going round and round and 
over and over, and you couldn’t tell 
what was happening, except that you 
could see the hair flying on the frosty 
air. Yet no sound came from the fight- 
ing beasts. 
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We hurried to get to the brink of the 
ravine and, as we did, Old Scratch 
climbed a leaning oak. 

‘“He’s took a tree,” said Acy. “Blitz 
will get him—he’s whipped him.” 

Father said, “Look at your dog, Acy— 
he’s bleeding all over.” 


But Acy didn’t. He had his eyes on the 
catamount. “‘I’ll make him jump,” Acy 
said. “He can’t do that.” 

Acy raised his gun but, before he 
could shoot, Old Scratch jumped from 
the leaning oak, landing on a log on the 
other side of the ravine. Almost at the 
same moment, Blitz crossed on a log at 
the upper end of the ravine, and he was 
on the great cat’s tail, and gaining. It 
was a still and curious fight, as if it be- 
longed to these two beasts alone. 
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They crossed the next ridge and were 
gone, as we ran around the upper end 
of the ravine and followed, falling every 
few steps on the dry frosty leaves. 

When we topped the next ridge, they 
had both disappeared in the laurel 
thicket. 





“Blitz must have caught him along 
here somewhere,” said Acy, tracking the 
beasts by the blood on the frosty leaves. 

We stopped, stood still, but could 
hear no sound of Blitz or Scratch. We 
clambered on among the laurels. 

By now, Acy was far out in front. 
After he was out of our sight in the 
laurels, he called back, “I found where 
Blitz caught him,” he said, and we hur- 
ried to where he was. 

But before we got to the place, we 
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could hear Acy slashing the bushes and 
laurels far down below us. We came 
upon the sign. We saw where the beasts 
had rolled and tumbled and fought. We 
saw the hairs on the briars and the blood- 
stains on the laurels and blackjacks. 

It was rough, and almost impossible 
of passage, and Father panted for 
breath, and then he called, ‘‘Hey, Acy! 
Found ’em?” Acy Carter didn’t answer. 

My father called 
again, but there 
was no answer 
from man or beast. 

We started down 
hill in the direc- 
tion Acy had gone, 
following the ani- 
mals. We found 
where he dropped 
his gun and then 
we heard him. He 
didn’t speak, but 
we heard him as he 
came through the 
bushes. 

Father was tall 
enough to see. 

“Acy’s got Blitz 
on his shoulder,” 
Father said. He 
swallowed, then he 
hollered, “‘Hurt?” 

“He’s dead,” said 
Acy, as he ap- 
peared, carrying 
Blitz. Cool and mild, he said it. He 
came up to us. “Hold him a minute,” 
Acy said. 

Father took the great limber dog in 
his arms, and Acy Carter pulled off his 
coat, and laid it on a level place on the 
frosty leaves. He took Blitz and laid 
him on it, like a sleeping baby. 
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by Mabel Leigh Hunt 


So deep the snow, 

Chat where the lilies dreamed, 
Oy where the poppy s petals fell, 
Or where the bed of blucts 
(Mocked the sky, J cannot tell. 
My pretty little garden 

J thought J knew so well, 


Is a white mystery. 
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I looked at Acy Carter’s face. He was 
crying, not making any noise. 

“Pity,” Father said, and studied a 
minute, and then went on, “As I said, 
I don’t believe ever a dog stood on four 
feet that can kill that catamount.” 

Acy swiped his blue shirt sleeve across 
his face. 

. “Yes, they was,” he said, his eyes cast 
down on the old dog. “Blitz killed him. 
He’s down there, 
too. Dead. I reck- 
on they both had 


grit, ‘cause they 
i stuck it out till 
a they died.” 


Acy Carter be- 
gan to look under 
the laurel bushes, 
and I stood and 
shivered watching 
him. I thought he 
acted a little crazy, 
but then I noticed 
he had found a 
deep pile of rocks 
near a clump of 
laurel. Then he 
wrapped his coat 
carefully about the 
torn and bleeding 
body of his old dog. 
He pinned it with 
an old brass safety 
pin, and he buried 
the old dog deep 
in the rocks. When this was done, he 
arose and blew his nose, and we walked 
home together, without a word. 

And of mornings even now, when the 
moonlight is thin and the shadows move 
on the ground, I stand in our yard and 
think of the great blue dog buried in 
his master’s coat among the laurels. 
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HEPHZIBAH’S TAXI SERVICE 


Hephzibah Hop 

The Kangaroo 

Thought of a wonderful 
Thing to do. 


For other animals, 
Rather small . “\ 


(Not too plump 



















/ y 
And not too tall) C— } 
She would run a taxi (se { ¢ —< 
To and fro i ) 
And carry them where Cn ae 
They wished to go. ‘4 ( 3 Ye 
Ce es J 


Ticoo 


By CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH 
Illustrated by DOROTHEA FILOSA 


She could furnish a seat 
All soft and furry 
And get them there 
In a very great hurry. 


When Hephzibah Hop 
Announced her plan, 
Shouts of joy 

From the smaller clan 
Rang out across 

The country side, 
And soon the news 
Had scattered wide. 
And as she made 
These helpful rounds 
Her business grew 

By leaps and bounds. 
Besides the animals 
Loved the jouncing 
Caused by the taxi’s 
Constant bouncing. 


H. Hop’s success 

And the great demand— 
For service like this 

On every hand, 

Led many another 
Kangaroo 

To enter the taxi 
Business, too. 








WHOM DOES BABY 


It is easy to see that a calf is a baby 
cow. Its head is big for its body but 
otherwise it looks much like its mother. 
This is true of colts, kittens, puppies, 
and many others. But there are a lot of 
animals that differ from their parents, 
more or less. With some the difference 
is mostly in their colors. Instead of the 
plain all-over tones of the grown-ups, 
baby alligators, lions, pumas, wild pigs, 
deer, and tapirs, are striped or spotted. 

Baby birds that follow their parents 
about, instead of staying in nests, have 
striped or spotted down, making them 
harder for their enemies to see among 
dried grass and leaves. The down itself 
is very different from the feathers of 
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an adult bird. How soft and nearly help- 
less the babies of fierce owls and eagles 
look! How unlike the big and raucous 
rooster is the downy little chick! 

Or look at a frog and her tadpoles. ‘The 
tadpoles are like scaleless little fishes 
with pointed tails. Their tails must 
shrivel, legs must sprout, and their small 
mouths widen from ear to ear before 
they will look like mother. 






Looking more 
liHe mother 
every da ty" : 
























LOOK.LIKE 


You'd never guess that the big-eyed, 
barb-covered baby ocean sunfish the size 
of a pinhead, would grow to over eleven 
feet long and more than a ton in weight. 
But that’s what it does on a diet of jelly- 
fishes and tiny shrimps, gradually 
changing its shape and losing all its 
spines. 

The colorful spiny lobster starts life 
with no spines at all and no color, either. 
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Its thin shelly skin is clear as glass. ‘Time 
after time, it grows a new and bigger 
skin inside the old. When the old shell 
cracks open, it crawls out and the new 
skin unrumples like a balloon filling 
with air. This hardens quickly, becom- 
ing the new shell, somewhat larger, of 
different design and. with more color. 
After many changes, the young lob- 
ster has a new but thoroughly grown-up 
look about it. 

But we are almost forgetting the baby 
butterfly. From a thick, slow worm, it 
changes, while sleeping as a chrysalis, 
into a light, free-flying, big-winged, 
beautiful butterfly! 
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War Disneys Cinderella Goes to 











There was a story conference on at 
the Walt Disney Studio. Young men in 
gay sport shirts and slacks sat around a 
bright, light room. Some were busily 
sketching as they chatted, for at the Dis- 
ney Studio people draw as naturally as 
they talk. Others just sat and looked 
thoughtful. 

‘“‘What we want is someone as popular 
and beloved all around the world as 
Snow White,” said Walt Disney. He 
paused for a long, thoughtful moment. 
‘How about Cinderella?’’ 

“She’s a natural,’’ someone cried. 

“That story has everything,” they all 
agreed. “Let’s do it!” 

And all.the busy pencils went to work, 
sketching. 

So word went out. And Cinderella 
came to Hollywood. 

Her first view of the Walt Disney 
Studio came—as yours would—when 
Mickey Mouse swung his car off the 
broad, curving highway that swoops out 
from Hollywood into the sunny San 
Fernando Valley. 

A smiling guard in the gatehouse 
waved the car through, onto the lot. 


By DOROTHY STREBE 
and JANE WERNER 


“Hello, Mickey!” he said. In the Dis- 
ney Studio everyone, including Walt 
and Roy Disney, is called by his or her 
first name. 

Mickey parked the car in one of the 
long, long rows of automobiles. “In 
Hollywood everyone drives to work, it 
seems,” he said. 

“Hi, Mickey! Hi, Cinderella! Hurry 
up! It’s time for lunch!” a familiar voice 
said. It was Donald Duck, racing across 
the green lawn to meet them. 

Cinderella had a glimpse of buildings 
set in wide green lawns, stretching along 
quiet streets. She saw one street sign 
that said, “Dopey Drive.” 

Then she was whisked into the com- 
missary, where the Disney folks have 
lunch. 

“You may have a Snow White or a 
Three Little Pigs Salad,” said Mickey, 
“if you like.” 

“Best of all, I recommend the ice- 
cream sundaes,” said Donald, with a 
hungry gleam in his eyes. 

After lunch they visited the theater 
where Disney movies are shown every 
day. 

They saw the huge stage where scenes 
with real, live actors are made, like 
those in So Dear to My Heart. They 
visited the sound recording studios: one 
studio is big enough to hold a whole 
symphony orchestra. 

As Donald stepped ahead to open an- 
other door, Cinderella heard the patter 
of rain on a roof. 


The pictures in this article were prepared by the Walt Disney Studio, 
and are copyright 1950 by Walt Disney Productions. 
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“My goodness!” she said. “Can it be 
raining?” 


“In California?’ Donald _ cried. 
“Never! Well, hardly ever, anyway!”’ 

He swung open the door, and the roar 
of surf on a beach came swishing 
through. But when they stepped into 
the room beyond, there was nothing to 
see like that. There were just tables and 
barrels and horns and rattles. 

“This is the sound effects room,” 
Donald explained. ‘‘Here we can make 
rain on the roof by rattling B.B. shot 
in a wooden drum lined with nails.” 

“The swish of the waves comes from 
rolling water and gravel over pieces of 
corrugated tin,’’ Mickey pointed out. 

‘We have automobile motor sounds 
and airplane sounds, all sorts of horns 
and whistles—”’ A wild look was coming 
into Donald’s eyes. 

“Watch out!” Mickey said. And he 
pointed to a big sign. 

“Do not touch anything in this room!” 
it said. 

“Aw!” Donald was disgusted. But he 
soon cheered up. 

“Do you know how they make the 
sound of water splashing?” he asked. 
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“No,” said Cinderella. “Is it hard?” 

Donald pointed to a small tank, half- 
full of water. ““They have someone get in 
the water and splash, or put plungers in,” 
he said. “There are fancy ways to imi- 
tate everything else. But nothing sounds 
as much like water splashing as—just 
plain splashing water!” 

“This is all very interesting,” said 
Cinderella. ‘““But I came to Hollywood 
to be in a Disney cartoon movie. And 
I haven’t seen a single drawing yet.” 

“Right this way,” said Mickey Mouse. | 
“You will see plenty of drawings now.” 

Their next stop was the Animation 
Building. Here dozens upon dozens of 
small rooms opened off long branching 
hallways called wings. And in almost 
every room there were artists at work. 

“This is how a picture starts,” said 
Mickey. “We mostly don’t write our 
stories here; we draw them. An artist 
takes a story idea and sketches out a 
whole series of drawings showing the 
continuity of the action. These drawings 
are tacked up on big bulletin boards.” 

“Story boards, we call them here,” 
Donald put in importantly. 

‘These story boards are posted where 
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all the people working on the story can 
look them over,’’ Mickey went on. ‘‘See, 
Cinderella, here is a story board for the 
first scene of your movie, showing the 
chateau and your room in the tower, and 
the birds and mice coming to wake you 
up, as they do every morning.” 

“That doesn’t look much like me,” 
said Cinderella. 

“No,” Mickey agreed. “These are just 
rough sketches. Other artists are working 
on your costumes and deciding just how 
you should look. Let’s go into the next 
room and see the pictures of the other 
people who will be in the movie with 
you.” 

“Oh, I would like that,” said Cinder- 
ella. 

So on they went..And soon Cinderella 
was seeing her cartoon stepmother and 
stepsisters, her sweet, chubby fairy god- 
mother, the king, the grand duke, and, 


of course, the handsome prince, as they 
would appear on the screen. 

“And here are your pet mice,” said 
Mickey. 

“Oh,” said Cinderella, ‘‘the darlings!” 

For there were dozens of bright-eyed, 
whisker-nosed little mice, all dressed in 
tiny jackets or full-skirted dresses with 
aprons and bonnets to match. 

“And this is the dress you will wear 
to the ball,” said Donald. 

“Oh! How lovely!” cried Cinderella. 
“I can hardly wait for the time to come.” 

There was a lot of work ahead for 
them all. No movie with real scenery 
and real live actors takes as much time 
and as much work as a full-length car- 
toon movie. 

Let us follow just one small scene 
through the studio. Let us take the one 
we saw on story boards—of the mice and 
birds waking Cinderella. 

The characters—the little pet mice 
and the birds and Cinderella herself— 
have to be worked out carefully by art- 
ists. Model sheets, showing each char- 
acter from all sides and in all kinds of 
actions, are made up. And these model 
sheets are sent to all the artists who will 
be working with the mice, for instance, 
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or Cinderella. This is necessary so that 
all the different artists will be able to 
make the character look just the same, 
all through the movie. 


The backgrounds, too, are planned 
and painted with great care by other 
artists especially trained for that work. 
Sketches are made of each piece of fur- 
niture in Cinderella’s tower room: her 
dressing table, the washbasin and sponge 
behind the screen, her bed, and the tiny 
hidden homes of the mice. And then the 
finished backgrounds are painted with 
great care. 

Meanwhile, the story men have been 
at work, doing the necessary drawings 
to complete the story continuity for this 
scene. The dialogue is planned and re- 
corded on a sound track, even before 
any action drawings are made. 

Now the director knows just how long 
it takes to say the words. He times the 
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action of the scene, for the movement, 
or ‘‘animation”’ as it is called, must be 
figured out to fractions of a second. It 
takes 24 separate camera shots, called 
‘“frames,”’ following each other ever so 
rapidly, to make one second of action on 
the screen. That means 1440 frames for 
every minute of movie you see. 

The director, now knowing the 
length in time both of the dialogue and 
the action of the scene, and having plan- 
ned the background, now assigns the 
scene to the animator. 

The animator is the artist who 
makes the action drawings. He makes 
them work right with the voices. He 
makes a pencil sketch of the “extreme” 
drawings of each action. He works on 
large sheets of paper so he can riffle the 
pages and see how the action will work. 
And he has a machine like a phonograph 
beside him, so that he can listen to the 
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sound track, the music and the voices 
for that action as he works. 

The “inbetweeners” do the fill-in 
drawings that are needed to make the 
action smooth; as the bird’s wings flut- 
ter up and down, for example. Each 
change of drawing is very slight, but 
when the film is run at motion picture 
speed, 90 feet per minute, it seems as 
though the cartoon characters are really 
moving, and the birds really flying. ‘That 
is the way all movies work: “frames,” 
or pictures, projected onto the screen at 
this very fast rate of speed. It is the 
same whether the pictures are of real 
people or cartoon characters. 

After the inbetweeners have finished, 
the drawings are traced on celluloid 
and painted. This work is done by inkers 
and painters. The celluloids are called 
“cels’’ around the studio. Scores of girls 
work at special desks in long, light 
rooms. They wear cotton gloves as they 
work, so that not the slightest moisture 
from their hands gets onto the celluloid 
to keep the paint from sticking. 

First the inkers trace the pencil draw- 
ings on celluloids, just as the animators 





Background artist at work 
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“Painter” at work 


and inbetweeners drew them. Then the 
painters do their work. They paint on 
the back of the celluloids. In that way 
all the inkers’ outlines are kept clear 
and sharp on the front of the celluloid. 

All the paints—and there are hun- 
dreds of colors used—are mixed across 
the hall in a wonderful laboratory. ‘That 
pure-white room, lined with glass jars 
filled with every imaginable beautiful 
shade and tint, was one of Cinderella’s 
favorite spots in the whole studio, once 
she saw it. But after work on the picture 
was well under away, she had little 
enough time to go visiting! 

In the laboratory are big bins of pure, 
powdery pigment in the most vivid 
colors you can imagine. And from these 
all the other shades are made. The pig- 
ments are ground in stone mills with the 
binder, using a secret formula worked 
out by Walt Disney. | 

At last, and it is a long job, every bit 
ef action is painted on celluloid. Then 
it is ready to go to the camera. But mean- 
while the background men, working 
under the supervision of the director, 
have painted the background. The 
celluloids are superimposed on the back- 
ground and photographed, one picture 
at a time. 
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The Disney cameras are very wonder- 
ful machines. They photograph down- 
ward. On the “production” camera, the 
celluloids are compressed under glass 
while they are photographed. The 
‘“multiplane” camera is different. The 
foreground and middle distance part of 
the scenery are painted on big glass 
slides. These are set in the camera crane 
and are separated by real space. The 
farthest part of the background is ’way 
at the bottom. The camera is high up 
and shoots down through these various 
planes or levels. In this way the effect 
of distance is more pronounced because 
there really is distance between the 
levels. The action cels are photographed 
with these multiplane backgrounds. 

Now the movie is on film at last! 
There is much technical work being 
done on the sound, but when the pic- 
ture track and sound track are put to- 
gether at the technicolor plant, prints 
will be made from this master negative 
and sent to theaters all over the country 
and all over the world. 


Then Cinderella’s work in Holly- 


wood will be finished. And she will be 
on her way to you! 


Walt Disney himself 
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I have such a wonderful brother. 
John Henry is his name. 
Whatever I want to play, he’ll play; 
He likes just any old game, 


If we decide on a game of ball, 

John Henry lends his bat, 

And if it’s marbles, he’ll lend his taw. 
John Henry’s just like that. 


Whenever I say, “Let’s go to the creek 
And catch the crawdads there,” 

He goes along and helps dam them in, 
Ready to do his share. 


If I decide to sit and rest, 

Just watch the sun on the grass, 
He'll sit with me there and talk and talk, 
Helping the time to pass. 


We tell each other exciting tales 
Of pirates bold at sea. 

It’s my turn first. I talk a while; 
Then John tells tales to me. 


Now whoever saw a boy like this 
So good, with manners mild? 

No one has seen him. I made him up, 
For I am an only child. 
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Hurry home and .. " Melt your fish. 






































“I have a letter 
for you, Martha!” 
called Ezra Stoles 
gaily, as he entered 
the cabin, stamping 
his feet and brush- 
ing the snow from 
his clothes. 

Mrs. Stoles was 
placing, hot, glow- 
ing coals around 
the big oven on 
the hearth. Her flushed face brightened 
with a glad smile, for letters came very 
rarely to the pioneers. Even the chil- 
dren felt excited and left their play to 
join their parents at the fireside. 

Mrs. Stoles paused and looked puzzled 
when she saw the stamp on the letter. 

“Well, of all things! A man’s picture 
on my letter! It isn’t Brother John’s pic- 
ture, although the writing is certainly 
his. What does it mean?” 

Ezra laughed. “Just a queer notion of 
the president’s, I suppose, Martha. That 
label is called a postage stamp. It cost 
five cents, and is put on the letter to 
show that the postage has been paid. 
Then the postmaster need not write 
“Paid” on the letter as he has been doing. 
Don’t you remember the little black 
label on a letter we received from 
England several years ago? We are just 
copying the English custom now. The 
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Guessed Wrong 


By MARY L. PETTIT 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 














picture they have 
put on this stamp 
is a likeness of Dr. 
Ben Franklin. He 
was once our Post- 
master General. 

“Well, let’s see 
what John has 
written. Jane, I 
have no use for this 
stamp. You child- 
ren may have it 
for your playhouse.”’ Martha knew how 
the children kept every picture, and 
every bit of bright color. 

“And now, I suppose I must buy 
stamps for the few letters I write! As if 
it isn’t hard enough to pay the postage 
without the stamp! And hard to get 
paper to write on, too, and to find time 
to write.” Martha’s face now wore a tired 
expression. 

“Never mind, Martha,” soothed the 
good-natured Ezra. ‘““The stamp pays the 
postage. That is all there is to pay, and 
it isn’t much trouble to stick it on. Be- 
sides, everybody in the village says this 
crazy idea will last but a short time. 
Think how our great-grandchildren 
will laugh about these labels, if, indeed, 
there are enough of them used to be 
remembered and talked about a hun- 
dred years from now.” 

Ezra’s idea of the “‘stamp craze’ was 
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wrong, as everyone now knows. As more 
people came to America, more and 
more letters were sent. The custom of 
paying postage by means of stamps was 
found to be too convenient to be dis- 
continued. Instead, the manufacture and 
sale of the little colored stickers has in- 
creased steadily. There have been enough 
stamps printed these hundred years to 
reach around the earth more than three 
hundred times. 

Stamps have been printed in many 
colors, and they are also issued in various 
denominations, or prices. Some are for 
special uses, as the air mail, special de- 
livery, and postage due stamps. In 
Ezra’s day no one thought of sending 
merchandise, farm produce and other 
heavy things by mail. But these heavy 
mailings have caused a great increase in 
the number of stamps used daily. 

Besides the stamps used on letters and 
other mail, many are bought by col- 
lectors, people who find stamps an in- 
teresting hobby. This has become such 
an important business that when a new 
commemorative stamp, a stamp in mem- 
ory of a famous person or noted event, 
is issued, the Post Office Department 
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gives advance notice of the place and the 
date it will be first offered for sale. Re- 
cently, more than a million stamps -of 
a new issue were sold at a single city in 
one day. 

It is said that the Post Office Depart- 
ment now conducts the biggest single 
business in the world. Many thousands 
of tons of mail are carried daily by mod- 
ern conveyances, trains, ships, trucks, 
and airplanes. What a long, long way 
from the days of the pony express! 

Hundred of thousands of people are 
employed to conduct this big business. 
The expense is enormous. All told, the 
cost of our mail service, added to its 
income, total an average sum of three 
million dollars a day! And a great part 
of this expense is paid by the sale of 
postage stamps, the small labels which 
Ezra thought would soon be forgotten. 

Yes, Ezra missed his guess in 1847, just 
as men of all ages have guessed and 
missed. Even those who had the vision 
to begin printing stamps and sending 
mail, doubtless missed to a certain extent 
too, for they could not possibly foresee 
the amazing growth from their small 
beginning. 
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many, so very many steps. And each one 
led her farther from Rigo. 

Even mending seemed too much to- 
night. Mrs. Hobbs lit her small lamp 
and tried to read yesterday’s paper. Old 
Mr. Sutley in the next room always 
saved it for her. But she could not keep 
her mind on it. She went to bed early. 
The air was heavy and hot, but she 
dozed off. 

Much later she awoke with the moon 
shining directly into her eyes. She sat 
bolt upright. Rigo was not there; she 
knew that. But she must have dreamed 
of him. He lingered, a small goblin be- 
fore her eyes. She could see his battered 
little cap, his stained and faded coat. 

“Why,” she cried in a stifled voice, 
“I never thought of that before, not in 
all these weeks and months. Poor, shabby 
little Rigo. Of course. He must have a 
new cap and jacket.” 

But of what could she make them? 
From under her bed she brought out 
box after box of old clothes. At last, she 
found the box she wanted. Mrs. Hobbs 
took out a length of handsome dark-red 
velvet. It had once been a dress, a hand- 
me-down, but what a fine one! 

Mrs. Hobbs straightened up. Before 
she could change her mind, she took her 
pair of sharp scissors, closed one eye, 
cocked her head, figured the amount 
needed, and-cut through the rich cloth. 
When she had finished, there was not 
enough left for a blouse, just a knitting 
bag, maybe. But the piece she had cut 
would make a cap and jacket for Rigo. 
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She lighted her little table lamp again, 
got out her sewing basket, and started 
to work. She did not have to measure. 
She had only to sit still and feel the soft, 
loose skin of Rigo’s head slip against 
his hard little’skull as she put her hand 
down to pat him. She had only to look 
at the length of her own palm and add 
a little more to know just how big the 
cap should be. 

Dawn found her still sewing, but her 
weariness had dropped away. She was 
working happily. The little cap was 
nearly finished. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hobbs stopped sew- 
ing, and stared blankly ahead. How 
would she get the cap to Rigo? Of 
course, Tony had said that he would try 
to come and see her. But Rigo—he 
couldn’t go on in his old suit, with all 
those people looking at him. No, she 
would have to take it to him. But how? 
She realized, with an icy feeling, that 
she didn’t even know Tony’s last name. 
But she knew that he was with the cir- 
cus, and she knew where the circus 
grounds were. A funny picture she'd 
make, going about asking for a monkey 
named Rigo and a man called Tony. 

But, in her heart, Mrs. Hobbs knew 
she must. This was why she had so rash- 
ly cut into the treasured red velvet and 
why she had sewed half the night. She 
had done it all just so she could have 
an excuse to see Rigo again. She was go- 
ing to hunt until she found him, and 
then she’d say, “Oh, it’s just a cap and 
jacket for Rigo.” 
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Tony would smile and his teeth 
would flash beneath his big mustache. 
Rigo would chitter and whistle. And 
only she would know how she had 
schemed. 

So, several days later, Mrs. Hobbs sat 
on the Lake Shore bus. She was going to 
the circus grounds. She was quite calm 
now that she had decided. Rigo’s cap 
and jacket, carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper, lay in a small box in her lap. 
It had taken her three evenings to fin- 
ish the jacket, but, from the thimble- 
sized pockets to the tiny buttonholes, 
it was a garment for a fine gentleman. 
Mrs. Hobbs was satisfied with what she 
had done. 

When the bus reached the circus 
grounds, Mrs. Hobbs got off and walked 
toward the village of white canvas tents 
that had mushroomed up on trampled, 
dusty grass near the lake. She was so 
intent on her errand that she saw only 
a patchwork picture of bright color and 
crowds, slow-moving as they thinned 
out, leaving only a few stragglers from 
the afternoon performance in the Big 
Top. Mrs. Hobbs bought a ticket for 
the evening show. 

Then she was inside the grounds. She 
wandered around until she found an 
opening in the ropes. A man with a star 
on his shirt was standing there, talking 
to a group of girls, pretty girls, all 
blonde and in light summer dresses. 
They were part of the circus, Mrs. 
Hobbs guessed. 

“Please, officer,’ she said, “I have 
come to speak to one of the men in the 
circus. I have brought something for 
him.” 

“What's his name?” asked the guard. 

“Tony,” she answered. “I don’t know 
his last name.” 
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“We've got about ten “Tonys’ work- 
ing here.” 

“Yes, I know. But he came only last 
Friday. He has a monkey that’s in 
the monkey act. His monkey’s named 


Rigo.” 


The officer smiled. The girls smiled, 
too. There was something so neat and 
fresh about Mrs. Hobbs, and she was 





so small. But, at the same time, she was 
positive, and knew what she wanted. 

‘He'd be in Monkey Row, that’s sure. 
Anyway, they’d know.” 

The prettiest girl smiled at the guard. 
“I'll take her over to Monkey Row. Let 
her in.” 

“Thank you, officer,” Mrs. Hobbs 
said, as she moved quickly forward. 

It was as easy as that. She followed 
the girl, through paths worn between 
the tents, to the far end of the grounds. 
There six trucks were lined in pairs. 

“We call this Monkey Row, but one 
of the clowns lives here, and a couple of 
jockeys. But they’re monkeys, too.”” The 
blonde girl grinned. 
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Mrs. Hobbs looked. Leaning back in 
a comfortable, wide convas-covered 
chair, tilted against one of the trucks, 
was Tony. Rigo sat on his shoulder, con- 
tentedly munching a cracker. Before 
Tony had seen Mrs. Hobbs, Rigo be- 
gan to squeal. Then Tony turned. 

‘Mis’ Hobbs,” he called. ‘“Mis’ 


Hobbs, I sure glad to see you.” 





Rigo made a leap and snuggled 
against Mrs. Hobbs, chittering softly as 
she stroked his head. A friendly group 
from the trucks gathered around. 

“Look at that monkey. He’s certainly 
pleased to see her.” 

‘“That’s Rigo’s friend,” Tony said de- 
lightedly. “And these are all my 
friends.”” His glance included those who 
stood looking at Rigo. “‘Mis’ Hobbs, this 
Miss Alicia, the finest little rider you 
ever saw.” Then Tony nodded at a 
jockey. ‘He fall off a horse before he 
get on. And,” Tony chuckled, “that 
one, he just a old monkey man like me. 
Now you take this chair, Mis’ Hobbs, 
and sit right down.” 
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Mrs. Hobbs sat down and unwrapped 
her package. She held out the little cap. 
The bright color caught Rigo’s eye at 
once. With a lightning movement, he 
took it from her and clapped it on his 
head. 

“Well, how’d you know?” 

“If that isn’t something now!” The 
little group came closer. 

Then Mrs. Hobbs held up the jacket 
and Rigo hugged it to him. Some coax- 
ing was necessary to make him let go so 
that she could put it on him. It was like 
dressing a live doll. 

““Isn’t that cute?” Miss Alicia looked 
at the little suit with a wise eye. She 
took the little hat in her hand and ex- 
amined it closely, while Rigo protested 
angrily at having it whipped off his 
head. Miss Alicia noted the tiny stitches, 
the roll of the little brim, the angle of 
the green feather, which Mrs. O’Mal- 
ley’s rooster had conveniently lost just 
that morning. Miss Alicia put the little 
cap back on Rigo’s head and gave it a 
twist to the side. 

Rigo took on a new look. The beauti- 
ful, rich, red color, the good workman- 
ship, the skillful cut of the little suit 
transformed him. From a tattered, moth- 
eaten, goblin-like creature, Rigo sud- 
denly became one of the bright world 
of actors and the stage. 

It was pleasant sitting in the sun, 
watching Rigo show off in his fine new 
clothes. Mrs. Hobbs hated to leave, but 
it was getting near suppertime and that 
would be the polite thing to do. She — 
was about to get to her feet when a 
woman rushed toward them, her arms 
full of gauze, satin, and trailing ribbons. 
She was short and plump, but she did 
not look jolly. Her hair was straggling; 
her face, red; and an anxious frown 
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“Have you ever sewed for anyone besides monkeys?” 


made her forehead look crinkled as a 
corrugated board. 

“Look at this,” 
“Just look.” 

“I can’t look at anything,” the woman 
puffed. ““Three of these costumes got 
snagged so they need new skirts, or al- 
most.’” She shook the full gauze petals 
billowing over her shoulder. “And you 
know, Miss Adams, my helper, she left 
me today without so much as a warning. 
Oh, I’m not half-crazy—I’m all the 
way.” 

Miss Alicia put her hand on the older 
woman’s wrist. “Stop a minute, and get 
your breath. Look,” she pointed to Rigo. 
“Mrs. Hobbs made it for him.” Then 
she turned to Mrs. Hobbs, “This is Mrs. 
Bailey, our wardrobe mistress.’ 

Mrs. Bailey went a step nearer Rigo. 
“You made this yourself?” 

Mrs. Hobbs smiled. “Yes, he looked 
so shabby.” 
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Miss Alicia called. 


Mrs. Bailey leaned against Tony’s 
truck. “Have you ever sewed for any- 
body besides monkeys?”’ 

Mrs. Hobbs laughed. “I made the 
dress I have on. I’ve been sewing all my 
life.” 

“Just like me,” Mrs. Bailey spoke 
with approval, all the while eyeing Mrs. 
Hobbs’s dress. 

She and Alicia had the same idea at 
the same time. “Mr. Bill!” they both 
said, and Alicia hurried away. 

Mrs. Hobbs got to her, feet. Circus 
people were busy people as show time 
approached. She should get out of their 
way. 

“Couldn't you help out tonight, if Mr. 
Bill says it’s all right?” Mrs. Bailey 
asked. “I need someone who can sew.” 

Mrs. Hobbs could only nod as the 
meaning of that sank in. Maybe she was 
going to get to work there at the circus 
tonight, and would see Rigo again. 
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Alicia returned with a tall, lean man, 
wearing light-tan trousers, a checked 
coat, and a wide sombrero. He had a 
long, likeable, weather-beaten face. Mrs. 
Hobbs instantly trusted him. Mr. Bill 
was introduced to Mrs. Hobbs as one of 
the big bosses. In turn, Mr. Bill heard 
how Mrs. Hobbs had come to be in what 
is known as the “Backyard,” the private 
section of the circus grounds. He ad- 
mired Rigo and stroked him lightly. 
Rigo at once began to whistle. 

“You live here in town, Mrs. Hobbs?” 
he asked. 

“For fifteen years,” Mrs. Hobbs an- 
swered. 

“What kind of work do you do?” 

“I used to sew in a factory making 
uniforms, but I wasn’t able to keep at 


those big machines. Now I mostly take 
care of children.” 

“Do you think you’d like the circus?” 

Mrs. Hobbs’s brown eyes snapped so 
as she nodded her head, that Mr. Bill 
laughed. “That’s it. You either like it 
better than anything else on earth, or 
you can’t take it.” 

“I. can take it!” Mrs. Hobbs spoke 
positively. 

“Then you're hired.” 

Soon Mrs. Hobbs was in the wardrobe 
tent, working as if the success of the 
evening depended upon Mrs. Bailey and 
herself. And her heart sang with hope. 
Mr. Bill had said, “You're hired,” as 
if he meant for longer than one night. 

Maybe she could stay until the circus 
moved out of town. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story. To be continued next month.) 
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Guess What This Is? Get out your paints or crayons, color the spaces—find 
out. G means light green, T means tan, B means black, Y means yellow, O 


means orange, P means purple, B means 
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brown, b means blue; leave W white. 
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BARTHOLOMEW AND THE 

OOBLECK 

by Dr. Seuss (Random House. $2). No one 
could be more welcome than Bartholomew 


Cubbins, the boy who once had five hundred 
hats. His latest problem is ‘“oobleck,” a 
slimy, sticky green mess that the Royal 
Magicians call down from the sky. The pic- 
tures are funny, of course; the story is excit- 
ing, of course; and the climax will surprise 
you, for Dr. Seuss is a wizard at story-telling. 


THE BIG WORLD AND THE 

LITTLE HOUSE 

by Ruth Krauss (Henry Schuman. $2). Read- 

ing this book is like working out a puzzle. 

As you turn each page, you get closer and 

closer to the big idea. You get acquainted 

with Grandma and the dog, with Grandpa’s 

ideas on television and the kids’ ideas about 

the world. Marc Simont’s pictures are simple 
but superlative. 


LANCE AND HIS FIRST HORSE 
by Jack Holt, Carolyn Coggins, and Wesley 
Dennis (Whittlesey House. $2). Lance was 
nearly seven. “When can I have a horse of 
my own?” he asked. “When you are respon- 
sible,” his father promised. How Lance fig- 
ures that out makes a very satisfying book by 
horse-lovers for horse-lovers. 


LAUGHING MATTER 
edited by Helen R. Smith (Scribners. $2.50). 
These stories could be used for reading aloud 
to a very mixed age group. But they will cer- 
tainly find their most enthusiastic audience 
among the eight- to ten-year-olds who enjoy 
laughing as much as eating. Kurt Wiese’s pic- 
tures are the frosting on the cake. 
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THE DAVENPORTS AND CHERRY PIE 
by Alice Dalgleish (Scribners. $2.50). At first 
it seemed like a calamity when Mrs. Waddle- 
twaddle dumped her pet poodle on the Dav- 
enports while she went to Europe. But 
Cherie, soon nicknamed Cherry Pie, proves 
to be smart and lovable, and even earns her- 
self a place on the show when the Davenports 


go on television. This is a lively family story. 





Illustration from “The Davenports and Cherry Pie” 


RIVER RANCH 
by Doris Gates (Viking. $2). Here is top- 
notch adventure for young cowboys and Lone 
Ranger fans. It’s a good story and good liter- 
ature, proving once again that Doris’ Gates 
knows what boys like. MY BROTHER MIKE 
satisfied their secret inner longings; RIVER 
RANCH supplies adventure in the saddle. 


BLACK FALCON 
by Armstrong Sperry (Winston. $2.50). It 
was Wade’s good fortune to escape from im- 
prisonment on a British ship into the hands 
of the “pirate” Jean Lafitte during the battle 
for New Orleans in 1814. But the pirate’s pro- 
tection is bad fortune for Wade, until the 
Black Falcon, a man of courage and audacity, 
proves his loyalty. 
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PLASTER PICTURES AND PINS 





MATERIALS NEEDED: plaster of paris, water, 
plastic bowl, plastic measuring spoon (tea- 
spoon size), plastic ice-cube pans (optional), 
small safety pins, rubber bands, large spoon, 
scissors. Pictures may be cut from greeting 
cards, magazine illustrations, or gift wrapping 
paper. 

Picture. 1. Cut out picture and place it, face 
down, in the plastic bowl. 





PLASTIC Bowl. 








PICTURE - FACE DOWN 





Y2 OF RUBGER BAND. 


2. Add enough plaster of paris to 4 
cup of water to form a thick soup. Spread 
it very carefully on top of the picture un- 
til it is % in. thick. Then add a rubber 
band to the mixture, with loop sticking 
out. 

3. Leave bowl alone until plaster has 
become hard and dry. Carefully press the 
bowl on the bottom and the picture will 
loosen and come out easily. 


By La Vara 














Pin. 1. Assemble spoon, 
plaster of paris, water, small 
pictures, and small safety 
pins. 

2. Mix plaster soup as 
above. 

3. With damp fingers, 
press the picture far down 
into the measuring spoon. 

4. Fill spoon with plaster 
soup. After it hardens a bit, 
embed safety pin in it. 

5. After mixture has hard- 
ened, tap spoon gently and 
pin will fall out. 





























Petunia and I have been talking over a 
very important question lately: what we would 
like to be when we grow up. 

At first Petunia thought she would like to 
be an editor, but then she sat in a pool of 
rubber cement and it took both Uncle Pete 
and me pulling to pry her loose. 

As for me, I think I would like to run one 
of the linotype machines up here at the plant. 
They are something like typewriters, only 
much larger. What would you like to be? 
Petunia and I would like to know. Write the 
Penglet Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

Publisher Peterkin 


Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 

On my vacation I went to Prescott, Arizona 
with my father, mother, and brother. We 
went because my father is the secretary of the 
Benson, Arizona, Rotary Club. The Rotary 
Club was having a convention there. 

We saw the first capitol of Arizona in Pres- 
cott. Then we went and saw the capitol in 
Phoenix. After that we went to visit my aunt 
in ‘Tucson. 

Your friend, 
Eleanor Jean Sabin, age 9. 


PAULINE 
By Lenore Leopold, age 10 


Pauline, my pet goat, 

Has a nice thick coat. 

She is playful and gay 

And she eats lots of hay, 

Which she cunningly begs, 
Standing on her back legs. 

In summer she goes out to play, 
And far from me she does not stray. 
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THE LAST SNOW 
By Barbara Denther, age 13 


Drip, drip, drip, sing the icicles, 
The sun is coming out. 

The children come with sled or toy 
To dance, to play, to shout. 


’ 


“You'd better hurry,” cries Jack Frost, 
“Or soon the snow will melt. 
Winter days will soon be gone, 


Spring breezes will be felt.” 


SPRING 
By Rosalie Elaine Bent, age 11 


Spring is a time of glory. It is the beginning 
of new life for nature and animals. Some of 
the earliest signs of spring are the crocus bulbs 
poking their heads out of the ground even be- 
fore the snow is gone and the robins appear. 

One of the mysteries of spring is how the 
birds know it is time to come back north 
again. The grass turns greener and the buds 
appear on trees and bushes. The apple blos- 
soms fill the air with fragrance. I like spring 
because it is a time of promise and newness. 


THE MOON 
By Susan Joy Gertler, age 9 


The moon shines only in the night, 
It gives such a very lovely light, 
But the sun, which shines by day, 
Also throws a lovely ray. 


But when darkness has begun, 

He goes away; his work is done. 

Then the moon comes back so bright 

To help and guide us through the night. 
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MY BIKE 
By Sylvia Ray, age 11% 


What is more fun than anything? 

A bike, of course, with a bell to ring. 

When the term is finished and school is out 
And you are thinking of moving about, 
Then take out your bike and go for a ride, 
And you'll soon see the countryside. 

















DOWN IN MEXICO 
By Arlene Beall, age 10 


HOW I EARNED MONEY 
By Frankie C. Bertino, age 10 


For several years now I have earned money 
by raising lambs and chicks, and by doing 
extra chores on the farm, like hoeing the 
weeds or helping Dad shovel wheat at harvest 
time. I do not get paid for chores like carry- 
ing wood, coal, or water, or the regular barn 
chores of getting in the milk cows, feeding 
the stock, and taking care of the chickens. 

Last year I made $29 on my chickens, $15 
on my lamb, $2 hoeing, and $1 shoveling 
wheat. Some years I get a little more, and 
sometimes a little less. | 

This is how I spend my money. I got a bike, 
a camera, quite a few books, and an Erector 
set. So far I have $175 in Postal Savings and 
bonds. Every year I want to put half of the 
money I earn into Postal Savings. I figure I’ll 


be needing it when I go to college in six 
years. 
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DOLLS FROM MANY LANDS 
By Nancy B. Ripley, age 10% 


My hobby is collecting dolls. I have nine- 
teen dolls. My dolls come from foreign lands. 
I have dolls from Spain, Canada, Greece, 
Mexico, Switzerland, Germany, Ecuador, and 
other lands. 

The dolls I like best are the ones from 
Mexico, because they show how the Mexicans 
dress and carry things. One of the Mexicans 
has a big pack on his back, with pots and 
pans and many other objects. Perhaps the 
reason why I like the dolls from Mexico is 
that I have visited there. 

Other dolls that I like are the dolls from 
Austria, because they, too, show how the peo- 
ple dress there. The boy has short black pants 
and a little blue jacket. On his shirt he has a 
sunflower. He has long green socks on, too, 
and in his hat is a little white feather. The 
girl has also a feather in her hat. 

She has a little red jacket, which covers 
her blouse. On it, too, is a sunflower. This 
girl has a blue skirt and a white apron. 

My doll from Greece has a short hairdo 
with bangs. He has a white suit, with button 
pants and a little yellow jacket. He wears 
brown shoes. 

I wish you all could see my dolls. 


SPRING 
By Mary Whalen, age 9 


Spring is coming as you can plainly see, 
Saucy little robin redbreast. 

She’ll build her nest up in a tree, 
Saucy little robin redbreast. 


She’ll have some babies in the nest, 
Saucy little robin redbreast. 

She’ll feed them worms and eat the rest, 
Saucy little robin redbreast. 


She’ll teach her little birds to fly, 
Saucy little robin red breast. 

In fall they'll leave and say good-by, 
Saucy little robin red breast. 
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TWILIGHT MY BICYCLE 


By Billy Smith, age 10 By Elinor Svendsen, age 7 
The rustle of leaves I ride my bicycle 
Can be heard from the trees, All day long, 

The wind through the branches I ride my bicycle 
Makes a crackle like fire. And sing a song. 
Dark shadows crowd I pedal and pedal 
Around the black trees, Now fast, now slow, 
Darkness creeps near, Hurry! Hurry! 
Twilight is here. Watch me go! 











CANDLE MAKING IS A BUSY DAY 


Story and Picture by Nancy Zimmerman, age 11 





“Sally,” said Mother, “please dip that row of candles in the hot tallow again.” 
“All right,” said Sally. 


“And, Benjamin,” said Mother, “build up the fire with the wood you brought in.” 


Yes, it was a busy day, even for Timmy, the baby. He licked the spoons that were good 
to lick. 
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FACE UP 


This is one of the easiest card tricks so it 
is especially good for the beginner. You hold 
out a pack of cards and ask your friend to 
take one and remember which card it is. 
Then tell him to replace it in the middle of 
the pack. When he has done so, tap the edges 
of the pack against the table once or twice 
to make them even. Then lay the pack down 
and pass your hands through the air above it 
as if you were casting a spell. This proves 
that your fingers are not marking the spot 
where the card was replaced. Now deal out 
the cards on the table one at a time. When 
you come to the chosen card, it will be face 
up, and you can hand’ it to the audience. 

Before you start this trick turn over the 
bottom card so that the top and bottom of 
the pack look just the same. While the person 
is looking at the card he has chosen, change 
the pack from hand to hand and in so doing, 
turn it over so that all the cards except the 
top one are face up. If there are several 
children in your audience, you can turn your 
back for a moment, saying you want them 
all to have a chance to see the card. This 
gives you an even better opportunity to turn 
the pack again while you appear to be even- 
ing up the edges, but of course, you must be 
careful to hold the pack so that no one can 
see both sides at once. 

Some performers make no secret of the fact 
that the chosen card is facing the opposite 
way. Others prefer to hold the pack toward 
them, locate the card by runnifg a thumb 
over the corners, and then try to throw the 
audience off the track by pulling out odd 
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By ROBIN PALMER 
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cards and saying some such thing as: “It isn’t 
the first, it isn’t the second, it isn’t the third, 
but it is the fourth.” 

Since the audience tends to look at each 
card as it is thrown down, the performer is 
able to turn the fourth card without attract- 
ing attention. 


HOURGLASS PUZZLE 
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ACROSS 
1. Procession of 
camels across the 


DOWN 
2. Year of our Lord 
3. Royal Air Force 
desert 4. In the company 
5 
6 


7. Grand ladies . Annoy 

8. A bushy-tailed . Conjunction 
animal 9. Years and years 

9. I myself 10. Over 


11. Kind of flowers 11. Regarding 
13. Near the center 12. South America 
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WORD HUNT 

This puzzle can also be a game which you 
can make up yourself and play with your 
friends or alone. Take any quotation such as 
a proverb or a line of verse, and see how 
many new words you can make without 
changing the order of the letters. Some of the 
same letters may be used more than once to 
make different words. 

For example: A birdie with a yellow bill 
would give you, bird, die, wit, it, hay, aye, 
yell, ell, low, ow, ill. 

See how many you can find in these lines. 

1. There was an old woman who lived 
-in a shoe. 

2. My heart’s in the highlands. 

3. Mid pleasures and palaces. 

4. When I was down beside the sea. 

5. A stitch in time saves nine. 


HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 

This is a game in which you and your 
friends see who, in a given length of time, 
can write down the longest list of names of 
famous persons beginning with a certain 
letter of the alphabet. Last names are used 
except in the cases of kings or ancient heroes 
who are known by their first names. 

To choose the letter you are going to use, 
divide a sheet of paper into twenty-one parts, 
three columns of seven divisions, and put a 
different letter, of the alphabet in each rec- 
tangle, omitting the letters I, Q, U, X and Z. 
One person is blindfolded and brings a pen- 
cil down on the paper. The letter in the box 
his pencil touches is the one for that round. 
If the point lands on a line, he tries again. 
Have a timer to stop you at the end of one 
or two minutes. 


HERE ARE THE PLANETS 


To solve the puzzle below, guess what the 
pictures represent and add or subtract the 


letters indicated. Then unscramble the letters 
and you will have the name of a planet. 
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Fouow 
THE LEADER 





bookstore near your house will have the brand new 

Walt Disney Movie Stories. There are 12 tiny little 
books (3 inches high) full of funny Walt Disney stories and 
Walt Disney color pictures. And the little bookshelf they come 
in looks like a tiny movie theatre—just the right size for Bootle 
Beetle. It’s probably the tiniest movie theatre in the world. 
You'll have hours and hours of fun playing with the tiny 
theatre and reading the tiny story-and-picture books. 


Walt Disney's 


TINY MOVIE STORIES 


Twelve tiny books (with 288 pages in gay colors) complete in 
movie theatre bookshelf. The 3rd TINY GOLDEN LIBRARY 
published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, $1.00 


B THE TIME you read this issue of Story Parade, the 





‘Have Dou Seen 
CINDERELLA? 


You remember how the Prince searched 
for Cinderella, after she disappeared 
from the ball? And how the King sent 
the Grand Duke searching through the 
countryside for her? 


Lucky you will be able to find her soon 
without one bit of trouble. For Walt 
Disney is bringing “Cinderella” to 
your town in a big new beautiful full- 


length, full-color Disney cartoon movie. 


And Simon and Schuster are bringing 


the lovely Disney Cinderella and all her 
fairy-tale friends to your book-store in 
a group of brand-new beautiful books. 
Look for them! 


CINDERELLA PUPPET SHOW 
A Golden Toy Book 


CINDERELLA 
A Big Golden Book 


CINDERELLA’S BALL GOWN 
A Disney Tiny Book 


PUBLISHED BY SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
NEW YORK. DESIGNED AND PRODUCED 
BY ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. CREATORS 
‘OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 








Here is a big library of charming little books 
. . for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 





(AND MORE COMING)... 


AT YOUR NEARBY STORE 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES | A 


EACH 
SOCKS RUNAWAY GINGER WHY ROOSTY SANG 
ANIMAL A BC JASPER BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
SPECKLES JOLLY JINGLES DR. GOAT 
LUCKY FOUR LEAF CLOVER CIRCUS TRAIN SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF 
PUSSY CAT'S SECRET DODO POP-O THE CLOWN 
ABC BILLY BUNNYSCOOT 





